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THE PUBLIC CAREER OF MONTGOMERY 
BLAIR, PARTICULARLY WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO HIS SERVICES AS 
POSTMASTER^GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

By MADISON DAVIS. 
(Read before the Society, May 11, 1909.) 

Among the distinguished men, long-time citizens or 
residents of the District of Columbia, who by the force 
of their talents, wealth, or public services have attained 
a national reputation, few if any are worthier of the 
notice of the historian or more entitled to the nation's 
respect than Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General 
under the administration of Abraham Lincoln. He was 
the eldest son of the celebrated Francis P. Blair, Sr., 
publisher of the "Debates in Congress,' ' and proprie- 
tor of the Globe, well known as the organ of General 
Jackson's administration— one of those astute editors 
of former times (not of the class sarcastically defined 
by Bismarck as "men who have mistaken their call- 
ing"), who without entering into public office managed 
to exert a potent influence upon governmental affairs. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Violet Gist, 
was a descendant of Colonel Gist, (prominent in 
the colonial days of this country,) and a lady of 
elegant accomplishments. Not only are his father 
and mother worthy of special mention, but if Emer- 
son's dictum be correct, that "every man is a quota- 
tion from all his ancestors," then his whole family 
for generations back must have been made up of 
worthy and highly intellectual people. He was born on 
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(Postmaster-General United States, May 5, 1861, to September 23, 1864). 
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the tenth of May, 1813, in Franklin County, Kentucky, 
and acquired his youthful education in that state. 
When twenty years of age he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Jackson a cadet at the West Point Military Acad- 
emy, and in due time was graduated from that institu- 
tion, entering the army as a lieutenant, and serving as 
such in Florida during the Seminole War. At the end 
of the war, abandoning all thought of a military career, 
he resigned his commission and began to study law at 
the Transylvania University. Upon the completion of 
his course, he settled in St. Louis, Mo., where he soon 
acquired distinction, being appointed United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for Missouri in 1839. President Tyler, 
however, removed him from that office; but this uncalled 
for action did not lessen his public standing, for in 
1845 he was elected judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of the City of St. Louis, (now known as the Cir- 
cuit Court,) in which position he remained till 1849, 
when he resigned to resume the practice of the law. 
In 1853 he moved to the state of Maryland, of which he 
became a citizen, establishing his home at Silver 
Spring, Montgomery County, where he erected a 
dwelling* contiguous to that of his father and began 
practice in the state and in the city of Washington, 
not only in the local courts, but in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In 1855 he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor General of the United States, in 

* During General Early 's raid upon the capital in the Civil War, this 
dwelling was burned down but has since been rebuilt. It is said to 
have been destroyed by the Confederates in retaliation for some of the 
acts of a similar nature perpetrated by the federal officer, General 
Hunter, in the valley of Virginia. The rebuilt house is now occupied by 
one of Mr. Blair's sons, Montgomery Blair, Jr. Mr. Blair also had a 
city home in Washington, formerly known as No. 4, President's Square, 
but now designated 1651 Pennsylvania avenue, N. W. 
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which office he gained a national reputation, remain- 
ing in it until the formation of the Republican party. 
While Solicitor General Mr. Blair performed a great 
deal of valuable work for the government, always 
conscientious, always remarkable for his clear judi- 
cial insight, always prompt in the performance of 
duty, and wonderfully though serenely industrious. 
He seemed to embody the policy of Leon Gambetta: 
"The grand maxim nowadays is to work, always to 
work, and still to work. ' ' He had always been more or 
less interested in politics; but about this time he be- 
came greatly so, being frequently a delegate to political 
conventions and holding prominent positions on impor- 
tant committees. He had acted with the Democrats 
until the Republican party was organized; but he was 
in principle a "Free-Soiler," and as such he gradually 
assumed a pronounced attitude of opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery. Finally he and most of his free-soil 
associates felt bound to align themselves with the Re- 
publicans, and in fact to formally join that party. 
"It is not the manner of noble minds,' ' says Wieland, 
"to leave anything half done" ; so that, instead of being 
considered any longer an unsympathizing Democrat, 
Mr. Blair preferred to be known as an avowed Repub- 
lican. Before that, however, being impressed with the 
conviction that the Federal Union was in danger of dis- 
solution, and that this danger might be averted by the 
success of a third political party, he supported what 
was known as the American Party, and then began op- 
posing secession with the utmost vigor. He had previ- 
ously, together with a great many patriotic southerners, 
hoped for a peaceful settlement of the slavery question, 
and with that thought he drew the resolutions adopted 
by the Democrats of St. Louis in 1850, approving the 
compromise measures of Henry Clay; but he began now 
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to lose hope, as the purpose of the Democrats to de- 
stroy the Union became in his opinion more and more 
apparent. In his anxiety to restrict slavery he even 
took a prominent professional stand, and became one of 
the counsel for Dred Scott in his famous fight for free- 
dom, and carried the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where, if earnestness and high ability 
could have prevailed, he should have won it. Though 
he failed in this lofty effort, the matter added greatly 
to his reputation, and he began to be regarded as one 
of the greatest leaders of the bar in the United States. 
It is also greatly to the credit of Mr. Blair that in co- 
operation with Governor Andrews, of Massachusetts, 
he succeeded in rendering some assistance to John 
Brown— securing for him a fair trial after his raid at 
Harper's Ferry. This is shown in letters of Governor 
Andrews recently published. * 

Later, when the Union was actually threatened, Mr. 
Blair took a still more conspicuous position. He pre- 
sided at the Republican convention in Baltimore, and 
was a delegate from Maryland to the Chicago conven- 
tion, which in 1860 nominated Abraham Lincoln for the 
Presidency. After energetically and eloquently sup- 
porting the party, he after the election began to urge 
the reinforcement of the southern forts, and the adop- 
tion of every proper means of preserving the Union at 
all costs. He was absolutely untiring in his devotion to 
his country, and he advocated that stern but correct 
policy in later years announced by the man of blood 

* It has been suggested, with some reason, that had John Brown been 
represented properly by such a man as Mr. Blair from the incipiency of 
the proceedings against him, his fate might not have been so tragic; 
that as his offence was of the nature of treason against the United 
States, the case might have been removed to the national courts; and 
that in such an event, he would have been sent to an insane asylum 
instead of being executed. 

9 
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and iron who made Germany one of the leading nations 
of the world: "A government may not waver: once it 
has chosen its course, it must, without looking to the 
right or left, thenceforth go forward." A short time 
before the inauguration Mr. Lincoln invited Mr. Blair 
to become a member of his cabinet, the place assigned 
him being that of Postmaster General. In this office he 
remained until 1864, when he resigned at the request of 
the President, not on account of any lack of efficiency. 
or of any dissatisfaction with him, but solely because 
of misunderstandings with some of the other members 
of the cabinet growing out of questions connected with 
the reconstruction of the Southern States. But not- 
withstanding this resignation, Mr. Blair in numerous 
public addresses, east and west, urged the reelection of 
Mr. Lincoln, and if that great man had lived, it would 
probably have been developed that he and Mr. Blair 
were singularly alike in their opinions and policy. It 
need hardly be stated, in addition, that the severance of 
his official relations with the President engendered no 
bitterness of feeling between the two men. 

One of the most admirable attributes of Mr. Blair's 
character was that on public questions he could never 
rest satisfied after arriving at a mental decision, with 
simply remaining quiescent. He had to go further. 
He thought with Carlyle that * ' conviction, were it never 
so excellent, is worthless till it converts itself into con- 
duct." We find him, therefore, when in 1866 the dis- 
franchisement constitutional propositions were up be- 
fore the people of Maryland, not only sturdily announc- 
ing his views but taking active steps to support them. 
He became president of the anti-registry convention, 
through which movement the white people of Maryland 
eventually succeeded in securing full citizenship. He 
steadily opposed this disfranchisement movement and 
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successfully conducted the famous Cummings case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, by which 
the proscriptive features of the Maryland constitution 
of 1864 were nullified. So, later on, during the critical 
Hayes and Tilden controversy, he was unwilling merely 
to " stand and wait." He became the editor of the 
Union, a newspaper published in the city of Washing- 
ton during that momentous crisis, and was a repre- 
sentative of the State of South Carolina before the 
Electoral Commission, where he was a notable advo- 
cate of Mr. Tilden 's cause. Not content with this, he, 
as a member of the Legislature of Maryland, was in- 
strumental in having passed a bill protesting against 
the final action of the commission, by which means he 
had placed upon record what he regarded as the true 
history of the case. 

Neither did his advancing age interfere with his 
ambition or his energy. When nearly three-score and 
ten, in 1882 he ran for Congress in the sixth district of 
Maryland, in which race, after a spirited effort, he was 
beaten. 

He died in July, 1883, at his home at Silver Spring, 
Md., and was buried in Rock Creek Cemetery, in the 
District of Columbia. 

This brief sketch of Mr. Blair's life is in itself suffi- 
cient to show that from youth to old age he was re- 
garded as a man of high ability, joined with great 
capacity for usefulness, and justly entitled to the good 
will and respect of his countrymen; but his course as 
Postmaster General was so remarkable, and resulted 
in so much benefit to all the people, that a detailed ac- 
count of it is entirely proper, and is consequently here 
given. 
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Blair's Career as Postmaster General. 
From the day when Benjamin Franklin relinquished 
the office of Postmaster General for the United Colonies 
to become our diplomatic and business agent abroad, 
down to the outbreak of the Civil War, the officials in 
charge of postal affairs in this country made few inno- 
vations upon existing customs, and throughout the his- 
tory of the service for that period, covering over three 
fourths of a century, there was little or no advance 
in methods or results beyond what was inevitable from 
the nation's increase in wealth and population. Dur- 
ing much of this time the conditions and charges under 
which letters were transmitted were complicated and 
exorbitant, and sometimes the rates of postage were 
almost prohibitory, as, for example, in 1815, when there 
was an increase of 50 per centum over the previous 
high rates.* For most of this time, only letters and 
newspapers were admitted to the mails, even unbound 
books being excluded for sixty years after the days of 
the Confederation ; and when bound books were finally 
allowed entrance, which occurred by virtue of an Act 
of Congress approved on the third of March, 1851, the 
weight of no package was permitted to exceed thirty 
ounces. To merchandise of every kind, inclusive of 
seeds and plants, so important to agricultural interests, 
the mails were rigorously closed. Street letter-boxes, 
now absolutely essential, were undreamed of; and 
postage stamps— those marvelous little passports which 

* By Act of Congress of April 30, 1810, the rates of postage on 
letters and packets were these: Single sheet of paper, when sent less 
than 40 miles, 8 cents; 40 to 90 miles, 10 cents; 90 to 150 miles, 12y 2 
cents; 150 to 300 miles, 17 cents; 300 to 500 miles, 20 cents; over 500 
miles, 25 cents. By act of December 23, 1814, Sec. 2, these rates were 
increased 50 per cent, from and after February 1, 1815. 
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secure for the journey of all letters to which they are 
attached uninterrupted transit, even across the fron- 
tiers of other countries, and whose introduction has 
been attended with untold good— were not adopted by 
the Post Office Department of the United States until 
1847,* or seven years after the actual use of them in 
Great Britain had demonstrated their extraordinary 
utility ;f and even then they were welcomed with such 
scant official hospitality that fully ten years more 
elapsed before they began to receive anything like ade- 
quate recognition. The registration of valuable letters 
had been authorized, it is true, about seventy years 
after Franklin's day; but the management of the busi- 
ness was so inefficient that in his annual report for 
1860 the Postmaster General, Joseph Holt, admitted 
that the novelty was a pronounced failure, and that the 
system, instead of giving protection to letters intrusted 
to its care, afforded only a ready means of depreda- 
tion upon them4 Even the invention of the magnetic 
telegraph, which for a short time was taken up by the 
government after the patriotic offer of it by the in- 
ventor, and which was shown by the Department's own 
employees to be perfectly practicable— the first line 
being operated in Washington in the Department's own 
quarters, where the tick of the instruments could be 
heard at any time by the Postmaster General himself— 
failed to arouse the postal service from its lethargy ; so 
that this magnificent addition to the means of human 
intercourse, whose subsequent development has trans- 
cended in its results the imagination of the Arabian 

* See act of March 3, 1847, Sec. 11. 

f'Life of Sir Kowland Hill," Vol. 1, pp. 392 to 409. 

$ Pamphlet report of Postmaster General for 1860, p. 30. 
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storyteller, was shamefully surrendered, perhaps for- 
ever, to the control of private capitalists.* 

The financial operations of the service, too, had 
reached a critical condition. In the four years of 
Pierce's administration the expenditures were 38 per 
cent, more than the receipts. In Buchanan's, the 
deficit was nearly equal to the entire revenue. To be 
exact as to one year, when the deficit was even greater, 
the income of the service during 1860 amounted to 
$8,518,067, while the expenses aggregated $19,170,610.f 
In a short time under such a condition of affairs, the 
postal establishment would probably have gone into 
official insolvency, and been turned over to private 
hands. No wonder that Judge Holt, before he ceased 
to be Postmaster-General, should have given utterance 
to a sorrowful warning as to what seemed the destiny 
of the service, full of dignity and poetic beauty, which 
sounds almost like a requiem: 

' ' This Department, ' ' said he, ' ' cannot much longer occupy 
its present equivocal position. If not allowed to return to 
the principles on which it was conducted in its earlier and 
better days — the days alike of its independence, its efficiency, 
and its renown — borne down by the pressure of the existing 
course of legislation, it must ultimately become an established 
burden on the national revenue. . . . 

' ' The Post-Office Department in its ceaseless labors pervades 
every channel of commerce and every theatre of human enter- 
prise, and while visiting, as it does kindly, every fireside, 
mingles with the throbbing of almost every heart in the land. 
In the amplitude of its beneficence, it ministers to all climes, 

* It is but fair to state, however, that Cave Johnson, Postmaster Gen- 
eral at the time the magnetic telegraph was operated by the Post Office 
Department, sturdily endeavored, though in vain, to induce the Congress 
of the nation to provide for the retention and control of the invention 
in its entirety. He was half a century beyond his age in this matter. 

t For statistics covering Pierce 's and Buchanan 's administrations, see 
Eeport of Postmaster General for 1888, p. 754. 
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and creeds, and pursuits with the same eager readiness and 
with equal fullness of fidelity. It is the delicate ear trump, 
through which alike nations and families and isolated indi- 
viduals whisper their joys and their sorrows, their convic- 
tions and their sympathies, to all who listen for their coming. 
Naturally enough, such an institution has ever been and still 
is a cherished favorite with the American people. 

"The country has constantly manifested the most intense 
solicitude for the preservation of its purity and the pros- 
perity of its administration; and it cannot now be disguised 
that the guilty abuse of its ministrations and the reckless 
waste of its hard-earned revenue, connected with the humilia- 
tions to which it has in consequence been exposed, have deeply 
and sadly impressed the public mind. ,,# 

Appointment of Blair. 
It is surprising that so long a time should have 
passed in the history of the postal establishment with- 
out any material improvement in the management of 
its affairs— its final condition very nearly affording 
an illustration of the cynical remark of Gibbon, that 
all things human must retrograde if there be not an 
advance. For we should remember that in other coun- 
tries, particularly in England and France, a great for- 
ward movement in postal matters had been going on 
for years, and that there were many reformers in our 
own country, as appears from the records of the Post 
Office Department, who had been constantly urging the 
introduction of new and needed and better things. The 
explanation of this probably lies in the fact that 
although there were at times at the head of the estab- 
lishment highly intellectual men, there were none who 
embodied that rare combination of capability and 
energy which was necessary to carry into effect these 
proposed innovations. It remained for the opening of 

* See pamphlet report of Postmaster General for 1859, pp. 43-44. 
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the impending crisis of that time— the secession of the 
Southern States of the Union— to produce a marked 
change in the status of the post, and to bring to the 
front on the fourth of March, 1861, a man of great 
capacity, of known breadth of mind, of lofty purposes, 
of unfaltering will, and with that union of common 
sense and untiring industry, which made him, next to 
Franklin, the most remarkable man who had ever 
filled the office of Postmaster-General. This was 
Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, a sketch of whose life 
is hereinbefore given. He may justly be compared to 
Sir Rowland Hill, the eminent postal reformer of Eng- 
land. 

Postal Matters in the Insurrectionary States. 

At the inception of Mr. Blair's administration a sea 
of troubles confronted him. Owing to the attitude of 
the Southern States and their representatives, every- 
thing was in confusion. The personnel of the Depart- 
ment was of doubtful loyalty; the legislation of Con- 
gress had been extremely reckless ; and in some of the 
items of the expense account— that, for instance, in- 
volving transportation of the overland mails — the ex- 
travagance had been enormous. But the thing of 
greatest moment was the state of postal affairs in the 
insurrectionary States. For some time before any 
formal acts of secession were passed, many postmasters 
in the Southern States, seeing the trend of events, had 
practically ceased to regard themselves as under any 
obligations to the United States ; and though continuing 
to act as postmasters, performed their duties inde- 
pendently of their relations to the government. After 
the States seceded from the Union, the Department 
lost its hold upon these officers altogether, and it be- 
came impossible to enforce the exercise of their duties, 
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to secure the payment of their indebtedness, or even to 
exact formal returns from them showing the state of 
their accounts to the date of secession. After strug- 
gling vainly for a few months to avert some of the 
impending troubles, and to get accurate information 
as to the extent and character of them, Mr. Blair 
decided to attack squarely the questions confronting 
him. Knowing that "indecision and delay are the 
parents of failure,' ' he at once cut off all communica- 
tion with insurrectionary postmasters. He closed their 
accounts on the books of the Department, and thus left 
them in the position of embezzlers or defaulters, to be 
proceeded against when practicable. He also abro- 
gated summarily all mail contracts except in the loyal 
States, and, without waiting for the authorization of 
Congress, declared all postage-stamps outstanding in 
the hands of the disloyal postmasters to be no longer 
valid. To make this righteous though arbitrary act 
of repudiation the more effectual, he without delay 
issued a new series of stamps, of previously unused 
designs, first calling in and giving credit for all the 
stock of the old ones from every post-office still main- 
taining its business relations with the national govern- 
ment.* After this it was but a short time before the 
business of the Post-Office Department was running in 
a fairly smooth channel. 

Army Mails. 
Another matter that required the early attention of 
Mr. Blair— and of prime importance either from a 
national or an individual point of view— was the trans- 
portation of the mails to and from the Union armies 

* See pamphlet Keport of Postmaster General for 1861, page 34; Eep. 
for 1893, pp. 543-545. See also " History of Postage Stamps, V by John 
K. Tiffany, pp. 122-124. 
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in 1861 and afterwards, the establishment of army post- 
offices, the supplying of them with postage-stamps and 
stamped envelopes, the collection and delivery of their 
mail matter, and the rendition of periodical reports and 
accounts by military officers detailed for postal duty. 
As soon as this necessity arose he made arrangements 
with the several commanding generals and with the 
War Department, by which trusted officers and enlisted 
men connected with the armies in the field were to act 
as postmasters. He also appointed certain civilian 
superintendents to have supervision and control over 
all these military postmasters, and by the time there 
was any necessity for it, appropriate regulations had 
been formulated, the needed blanks printed, and the 
entire machinery perfected, by which the armies were 
served in the same manner as civil communities. 
Whenever the armies moved, he arranged that these 
military post-offices should move also, and the trans- 
mission of the mails to and fro was modified accord- 
ingly. The value of these army posts to the govern- 
ment and to individuals, and the admirable manner 
in which they were established and conducted, is yet 
a matter of unwritten history. But many old soldiers 
still remember how, in spite of unnumbered difficulties, 
and amid the bloody conflicts of the war, they continued 
to receive, with reasonable regularity, letters from 
home. Few of them, however, ever stop to think of the 
clear head and the long arm of the man at Washington 
who established and kept this beneficent system in 
force.* Hon. Job Barnard, now one of the best known 
and best beloved judges of our District Supreme Court, 

* It is to be regretted that Col. D. B. Parker and Col. A. H. Markland, 
who were the principal officers in charge of army mails, have never 
published any narrative of this interesting feature of postal history. 
See, however, a reference to the matter, on page 14 of the Postmaster 
General's report for 1864, pamphlet edition. 
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and who it seems during his army life acted for a time 
as one of Postmaster General Blair's military post- 
masters, has elsewhere in this volume given some very 
interesting testimony as to the value of this branch of 
the postal service. 

Compulsory Prepayment of Postage. 
Before Mr. Blair's time there had been great laxity 
in enforcing the law requiring prepayment of postage 
on mail matter, and much difficulty resulted therefrom. 
When he was fairly in the saddle, however, this abuse 
was in various ways vigorously suppressed,* so that 
long before he went out of office, the non-payment of 
postage in advance was comparatively a rare occur- 
rence, thus reducing clerical labor, simplifying ac- 
counts, hastening the delivery of letters, and increasing 
the postal revenue. This reform has had a beneficial 
influence upon postal business even to the present time. 

Abrogation of Franking Privilege to Postmasters. 
It hardly seems credible now, yet it is a historical 
fact, that in the days before the Civil War every post- 
master, the income of whose office amounted to two 
hundred dollars a year or more, enjoyed the franking 
privilege; not merely the right to send official matter 
free from his office, but the right also to mail without 
any charge for postage all his private mail, which in- 
cluded that of his family, in large or small quantities. 
If a postmaster happened to be engaged in any other 
business, as that of a merchant, banker, publisher, or 
agent, (a very common occurrence,) it is not difficult to 
form an idea of what this privilege was worth to him, 
and consequently how much postage the government 
was thus losing. It may naturally be supposed that by 

* See page 28, pamphlet Report of Postmaster General for 1861. 
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a man of Mr. Blair's temperament, this gratuity, so 
utterly without reason, and so wasteful of the legiti- 
mate income of the Post Office Department, would be 
regarded as a shameful abuse, to be unceremoniously 
extirpated. It mattered not to him how the custom had 
originated; it weighed not an atom that long usage had 
established what seemed to most men a prescriptive 
right; nor did he hesitate because of the antagonism to 
him that might naturally be expected from postmasters. 
Disregarding the practice of his predecessors and feel- 
ing himself superior to all adverse criticism, as soon as 
opportunity was afforded him, he throttled the evil,* 
and so effectively that it has never reappeared, nor 
has even any suggestion for its revival been made or 
hinted at. 

Extravagant Pay to Railroad Companies. 
Dr. Channing well says that "difficulties are meant 
to rouse, not discourage." This was conspicuously 
true in Postmaster-General Blair's fight to reduce the 
charges for railway mail transportation. He found 
that the railroad companies were getting enormous 
prices for the carriage of the mails; that, combined, 
they were a gigantic power, which none of his pre- 
decessors had dared to combat; and that, metaphori- 
cally speaking, they had the Post Office Department by 
the throat. In his annual report for 1861— thus early 
did he begin the attack— he made an earnest presenta- 
tion of the subject to the President, which he renewed 
in his report for 1862. He urgently recommended to 
Congress the enactment of provisions in the law cal- 
culated to reduce expense, and to put the whole busi- 
ness of railway postal matters upon a safe and proper 

* Pamphlet Report of Postmaster General for 1861, p. 30; also 
Report for 1862, p. 32, and act of March 3, 1863. Sec. 42. 
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Sir Roland Hill, the Author of Postal Reform in England 
(From a wood engraving) 
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basis.* It is much to be regretted that he did not 
wholly succeed; but his agitation of the affair changed 
the previous feeling of many prominent men regarding 
it, at the same time stirring up strong public sentiment 
in his favor ; and he lived to see the day when this senti- 
ment, as a result of his efforts, compelled the National 
Legislature to cut down at one time the mail pay of 
railroads ten per cent, from existing rates, and at 
another time five per cent. more. There can be little 
doubt that had he remained in office a short time longer 
than he did, the reduction would have been more exr 
peditious and pronounced. 

Improvement of the Registry System. 
Judge Holt, intellectually great as he was— and he 
was without doubt one of the brainiest men in the 
nation— declared before he left the Post Office Depart- 
ment that the scheme of registering valuable letters, in 
order to give them greater security, had resulted in 
failure, and he therefore recommended its discontinu- 
ance. His equally intellectual but more practical suc- 
cessor, Mr. Blair, had fortunately very different views. 
The new Postmaster-General recognized the hidden ad- 
vantages of the despised registry system, and felt that 
by cutting away a few imperfections and providing for 
a more healthful exercise of its functions, it could be 
given a vigorous life. He established a new fee for 
registering; he adopted what is called the return re- 
ceipt, through which the sender of a letter may know 
that it has been received by the proper person; and 
he introduced several other reforms, not the least 
among them being a rigid accountability on the part of 
postal employees, under which the system began 

* See pages 33 and 9 of the reports for 1861 and 1862, pamphlet 
edition. 
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rapidly to manifest its usefulness. Today it is one 
of the most valuable adjuncts of the post-office estab- 
lishment.* 

In connection with this improvement, he urged 
another measure of great importance which unfortu- 
nately failed of adoption; he recommended that no 
money be allowed to be transferred by mail unless it 
were registered, or unless, under another scheme which 
he had the foresight to introduce, it should be sent in 
the form of a postal order, f If this rule had been 
adopted— and it is now the sensible and well-estab- 
lished regulation in England— the rifling and theft of 
letters, then and now so common a crime, would have 
been practically eliminated. 

Introduction of the Railway Mail Service. 
Carlyle says with blunt truthfulness that "by nature 
man hates change; seldom will he quit his old home 
till it has fallen about his ears." Mr. Blair was an 
exception to this rule. In fact he was naturally an in- 
novator, though a very careful and prudent one. He 
believed that progress, which some great writer has, 
by a gigantic trope, called "the stride of God," is one 
of the fundamental laws of society, and that what is 
termed conservatism is simply "the pause on the last 
movement." Therefore when, among other things 
coming within his ken, he found that by the old system 
of distribution, a bag of letters in its journey of even 
a few hundred miles had to be stopped here and there, 
handled and rehandled by the clerks of what were 
known as distributing post-offices, and consequently de- 
layed one, two, or more days, he felt that something 
better was needed. Accordingly, after due reflection, 

* Pamphlet Report of the Postmaster-General for 1862, pp. 22, 23. 
t Pamphlet Report of the Postmaster-General for 1862, p. 21. 
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and with his accustomed vigor, he took up the subject, 
making valuable use of some of the Department's ex- 
perts and theorists who had for some years been giving 
the matter their own attention, and after exhaustive 
investigation and experience, succeeded in evolving a 
great reform. To be brief, he established what is 
today known as the railway post-office system, by which 
the railroad car became a perambulating post-office, to 
which mails are brought at the beginning of a route and 
at every point between its termini, in which such mails 
are made up and separated as they are in stationary 
post-offices, and from which they are distributed to 
places along the road and to their multiplex con- 
nections—a system under which letters are dispatched 
direct to their destinations and without unnecessary 
stoppages, according to fixed and well-known schemes. 
This admirable innovation, now of almost marvelous 
complexity, but beautifully exact in all its workings, 
by which a letter reaches its destination as soon as does 
a traveller going the same way and sometimes by 
judicious transfers even sooner,* has been of inestim- 

* The following letter, from Horace P. Springer, the accomplished 
superintendent of mails of the Washington City Postoffice, points out 
several ways in which a letter going to the same place as a traveller is 
journeying to, may reach there sooner: 

Washington, D. C, June 7, 1909. 
Me. Madison Davis, 

Station B, Wash., D. C, Post Office. 

My dear Mr, Davis: The following are instances which occur at 
Washington, illustrating my statement to you that mail often arrives at 
its destination sooner than a passenger can who leaves at the same 
time: 

Through passengers from the south for New York, arriving at Wash- 
ington by the train due at 11.50 p.m., are invariably ticketed by the 
Pennsylvania road, and must, when the train arrives more than 40 
minutes late, wait here until 8 a. m., unless a special train is provided 
for their benefit ; but mail is transferred to the B. &. O. train leaving 
at 2.52 a. m., and arrives at New York City only 30 minutes after 
the passenger leaves Washington. 
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able advantage to the world. Few people, however, 
ever reflect upon the infinite labor required to bring it to 
its present state of perfection, or that it owes its life 
to the foresight and the energetic action of Montgomery 
Blair.* 

Adoption of the Pbesent Letter-cabrier System. 
Sharing the views of his immediate predecessor, and 
carrying them out in the practical suppression of what 

Mail for several offices in northeastern Virginia is supplied from 
stations on the B. & O. Rwy. by star routes, while passengers invariably 
travel by the Southern Rwy., for the offices are much nearer that road. 
The mail arrives several hours ahead of the passengers. 

After midnight, mail for officers in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
which goes via Laurel, leaves that place at 6.45 a.m., arriving at 
destination several hours earlier than passengers, who go by way of 
Rockville, the train for which place leaves Washington at 8.30 a. m. 

After 9 a. m., a passenger from Washington, or from any point east 
or west, must wait until 10.45 p.m. for a train to New Orleans, La., 
arriving at that place at 7.55 a.m. on the second day after his de- 
parture. A letter may be sent on the 11 a. m. train from this city, 
however, arriving at New Orleans at 8.30 p. m. the next day. Such a 
letter, if it bears a special-delivery stamp, will be delivered 9 or 10 
hours before the passenger arrives. All points between Birmingham, 
Ala., and New Orleans, La., are affected in the same manner, while 
points between Washington and Birmingham gain about 5 hours. This 
because of the fact that the train is operated exclusively for mail and 
express service. Passengers for Cumberland, Md., and intermediate 
points from Washington, after the departure of the 12.40 a. m. train, 
must wait until the 9.10 a. m. train, but mail is dispatched by the 4.12 
a. m. train — a gain of 5 hours all along the line. The 4.12 a. m. train 
does not carry passengers. 

Conditions similar to these exist in all thickly settled parts of the 
United States. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H. P. Springer. 

* See pamphlet Report of Postmaster-General Dennison for 1864, page 
15, in which he narrates the work of Mr. Blair in the evolution of this 
reform down to the date of the latter 's resignation, September 23, 
1864. See also " History of the Railway Mail Service,' ' pp. 177-178, 
published by order of the United States Senate February 6, 1885. 
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were known as "private letter expresses," Mr. Blair 
manifested his purpose not to tolerate any invasion by 
unofficial persons or companies of the business of the 
government in the transmission and delivery of letters ; 
and the resulting decisions of the courts and the almost 
uniform action of Congress show that in this matter he 
was the undoubted representative of public sentiment. 
But he was not unfair. He was ready enough to drive 
out the private letter expresses, which in the great cities 
catered largely to business convenience; but in doing 
so, he deemed it his duty to substitute something under 
governmental control quite as good if not better. In 
brief he decided to break up what had been familiarly 
designated for seventy-five years as the penny-post 
system, and to introduce in its stead the letter-carrier 
and collection system, by which through the hands of 
salaried employees the citizen receives his letters at his 
residence or place of business, and has them collected 
from established locked letter boxes and carried to the 
post office, without personal inconvenience or cost. 
This system— known as the "free-delivery" system- 
was recognized at once as eminently useful. It was 
recommended by Mr. Blair, was put into operation in 
a number of large cities before he left office, and has 
gone on increasing to such an extent that soon, with the 
addition of the rural delivery system, it will give the 
benefit of personal delivery and collection to every per- 
son in the land, whether he be an inhabitant of a city, a 
village, or a farm.* 

The Money Order System. 
On page 21 of the annual report of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Blair for 1862, we find a very important recommen- 

* See pamphlet Report of Postmaster-General for 1862, p. 32; also 
Report for 1863, p. 81 ; and Report for 1864, p. 21. 
10 
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dation, made for the first time in the history of the 
United States postal service, namely, that there be au- 
thorized, as a part of the establishment, a plan, similar 
to what at that time existed in England, by which at 
certain post offices small remittances might be made, 
for a trifling fee, in the form of orders or drafts npon 
other postmasters. Mr. Blair finding this postal draft 
or money-order system to have been successful in other 
countries where it had been introduced, looked care- 
fully into it, and being certain that it would be a good 
thing in the United States, he without delay secured 
authority for its adoption, organized it, prepared the 
necessary forms, established the rules for its govern- 
ment, and about, one month after he left office in 1864, it 
went into operation. His successor, Gov. Dennison, 
had thus the honor of announcing its introduction.* 
If Mr. Blair could have seen the extent of country over 
which this business was to be carried, the convenience 
and value of it to all the people as a cheap and safe 
means of transferring money, and the enormous values 
in the aggregate thus changing hands, he himself would 
have been astounded; for it has grown to proportions 
beyond the dreams of its most enthusiastic friends.f 
Several features of this great scheme deserve special 
attention : 

1. Although a small appropriation was made by 
Congress at the beginning of the system, to pay the 

* See Act of Congress of May 17, 1864 ; also pamphlet Eeport of 
Postmaster General for 1864, pages 24 and 25. 

t Up to the close of business June 30, 1909, the Post Office Department 
during the forty-four years of the existence of the money order system, 
had issued nearly nine hundred million domestic money orders, compre- 
hending in their issue and payment over fourteen billion dollars. During 
the past year alone its payments and issues involved nearly a billion 
dollars, to say nothing of international business. The domestic system 
comprehends 50,000 post offices, and the international branch of it takes 
in nearly all the nations of the world. 
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necessary cost of its records, forms and other para- 
phernalia, no further aid from Congress has since been 
required. In other words, this wonderful medium of 
exchange, now comprehending, in the issue and pay- 
ment of orders the handling annually in this country 
of nearly ten hundred million dollars, is carried on 
without a cent of capital except what comes from the 
payment of fees and from temporarily unpaid orders, 
or the cash held at post offices in the interval between 
the issue of orders and their payment. But to use this 
money— provided by the patrons of the system, it 
should be remembered— the utmost nicety of calcula- 
tion is required to keep it moving from post offices 
where the issue of orders is greater than the payments 
(or where the income is greater than the outgo) to 
others where the reverse of this is the case. Before the 
money-order system was authorized, very few men in 
the country besides Mr. Blair deemed this result to be 
practicable. 

2. The constant circulation of money in the large 
amounts involved in these transactions is of no incon- 
siderable importance to the commercial world. In the 
many channels through which the money goes, it forms 
an important item of a vast business between the vari- 
ous parts of this country which is as vital to its well- 
being as the circulation of its blood is to the human 
body. It gives strength and activity to trade ; it pre- 
vents stagnation ; it promotes health and growth ; and 
it also distributes the money. 

3. The system is conducted with absolute safety. No 
man who buys a money order need lose anything by 
reason thereof. If the order is lost or destroyed, the 
remitter or the payee can obtain a duplicate ; if it should 
pass into wrong hands, or be paid on a forged signa- 
ture, the government is responsible ; or if for any rea- 
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son the buyer repents his purchase, he can secure repay- 
ment to himself. Nor does the government suffer loss. 
It is true that now and then irregularities occur in pay- 
ments ; but as a rule the amount involved is so insignifi- 
cant as to be hardly worthy of mention, and, besides, 
the employee who makes a blunder is required to 
rectify it, and in any case where he is not liable, the 
government's loss is but a bagatelle, which in the 
aggregate is more than made good by the money re- 
ceived for orders that are never presented for payment, 
and which are never turned in for redemption. 

If Mr. Blair had no other claim to the gratitude and 
admiration of his countrymen, the introduction of the 
money-order system alone would be sufficient to give 
him a niche in the Temple of Fame. 

The Universal Postal Union. 
Another of the great things accomplished by Mr. 
Blair was the bringing about of a conference repre- 
senting the postal service of this and of other countries, 
whereby the complexities of the international mail ser- 
vice were to be remedied, and better and more uniform 
regulations adopted. The first suggestion of such a 
conference was made by Hon. John A. Kasson, a vet- 
eran diplomatist still living, and who was First Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General at the beginning of Lincoln's 
administration. Mr. Blair, with his usual acumen, 
comprehended at once the magnitude of the proposi- 
tion, and took prompt and effective steps to have it 
realized. At his request letters were sent by the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States to all nations of 
the world with which the United States had diplomatic 
intercourse, inviting them to send representatives to a 
postal congress to be assembled in the city of Paris, 
which should take into consideration the entire subject 
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of the international exchange of mails— the representa- 
tives to report to their several administrations the re- 
sult of their deliberations.* In compliance with this 
request a congress assembled at Paris on the eleventh 
of May, 1863. It was attended by delegates from Eng- 
land, France, Prussia, Italy and many other countries, 
besides our own, who thoroughly and in the most 
friendly spirit discussed the measures proposed by Mr. 
Blair, and agreed to thirty-one articles which form sub- 
stantially the rules governing international postal in- 
tercourse at this time.f The idea underlying Mr. 
Blair's scheme is well stated in the following extract 
from the opening remarks of M. Vandal, the represen- 
tative of France in the Congress, and its presiding 
officer: 

"The time has passed, gentlemen/ ' said he, "when nations, 
obedient to a spirit of mistaken jealousy, strove to circum- 
scribe their relations within their own frontiers, and rejected 
progress solely because it originated beyond the boundary line 
which separates national limits. Modern generations have 
abandoned these prejudices of a former age. Whilst the great 
works of industry levelled mountains, drew continents to 
each other, and triumphed over distance and time, nations 
have sought by mutual intercourse to enlighten the world, 
to put their knowledge into a common stock, and to inspire 
one another with useful ideas, whatever might be their origin 
and their nationality. The spirit pf emulation has taken the 
place of the spirit of exclusion ; the tendency now is to fusion 
rather than to isolation, and no nation feels offended at seek- 
ing beyond its frontiers for a lesson, a study, or an example. 

"It is by drawing on the common patrimony of humanity 
that nations grow great for the future, and with a greatness 

* See pamphlet Beport of the Postmaster-General for 1862, pp. 6 and 
48; also pamphlet Keport for 1863, pp. 10-14. 

t Pages 11 and 12 of pamphlet Keport of the Postmaster-General for 
1863. 
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which can give umbrage to no one. The assimilation of sen- 
timents and of interests does not, as has sometimes been said, 
suppress war, for we cannot suppress human passions; but 
it certainly diminishes its chances, and gives us foundations 
for peace, cordiality of relations, solidarity of interests, and 
the consciousness of mutual esteem. It is this order of ideas, 
gentlemen, which has inspired this assemblage, of which we 
all rejoice to form a part. We come here with the intention 
of studying, by means of the amicable intercourse with our 
colleagues of other nations new ameliorations for the profit 
of that public whose interests it is our first duty to serve, and 
to prepare for the future elements of postal conventions which 
our government may hereafter negotiate. . . . " 

This notable conference resulted in an immense deal 
of good in the simplification and modification of postal 
treaties. Its chief claim, however, to the attention of 
the world, is that it was the precursor of that splendid 
scheme of postal intercourse known to-day as the Uni- 
versal Postal Union— a scheme which almost realizes 
the aspirations of the poet and the philanthropist for 
the federation of man— by which nearly all the nations 
of the world are united in a common agreement for 
regulating uniformity in treatment, rates and conditions 
as to postal matters, through which the whole earth has 
become practically one postal territory, and by which 
mankind has been incalculably bettered. In plain truth, 
this august brotherhood of nations had its birth in the 
Congress of Paris of 1863, and that congress origi- 
nated in the Post Office Department at Washington 
under Postmaster-General Montgomery Blair. In the 
Eeport of Postmaster-General Bissell for 1894, in 
that of Postmaster-General Wilson for 1896, and in 
the speech of Postmaster-General Gary upon the as- 
sembling of the Postal Union Congress in Washing- 
ton in May, 1897, the amplest recognition of Mr. 
Blair's claim to having started the movement which 
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led to the formation of the Universal Postal Union, is 
frankly given; and this, too, without detracting from 
the credit due to Dr. Stephan, the Postmaster-General 
of Germany, who has often been spoken of as the 
father of this world-wide confederation. It is an in- 
teresting fact that the last meeting but one of the Con- 
gress of the Universal Postal Union was held in a 
building in Washington which nearly adjoins Mr. Blair 's 
late residence, now occupied by his sons, No. 1651 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Financial Kesults of Blair's Administration. 

To most practical men, the financial operations of 
the Post Office Department under Mr. Blair's admin- 
istration will prove absorbingly interesting; and they 
show him, as effectively as any of the things herein 
presented, to have been a man of marked business 
ability, who brought the postal service from a state little 
short of bankruptcy, not only to one of self-support, but 
into a condition where it yielded a revenue to the 
Government over and above its expenses. 

Most men have an idea that the receipts of the postal 
service are independent of the head administrator of 
its affairs ; or that, as Congress fixes the rates of pos- 
tage, and as the public patronizes the service accord- 
ing to its pleasure or its necessities, these factors alone 
determine the amount of its revenues. This, however, 
is a mistake. The rates of postage are in fact largely 
dependent upon the manner in which the Department 
is managed, and are based upon the recommendations 
of the Postmaster-General; and the income is depen- 
dent upon the facilities afforded the public in the col- 
lection, dispatch and delivery of mail matter, the effi- 
ciency and honesty of postmasters, the safety and 
certainty with which the mails are handled, and of 
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course by the important fact that the tariff of charges 
is neither too high to repress correspondence, nor so 
low as to cause a serious loss in the conduct of the 
business. In these measures Mr. Blair neglected none 
of his opportunities. He strenuously opposed any re- 
duction of the rates of postage until the service could 
afford it ; he exacted the utmost efficiency and the most 
scrupulous exactitude among postmasters; and he de- 
manded that the universal convenience of the public 
should always be the first consideration of the Depart- 
ment. In one of his reports he gives utterances to his 
thoughts as to this in an aphorism which subsequent 
experience has shown to be literally true. "In my 
opinion," said he, "it may be regarded as an axiom in 
postal affairs, that certainty, frequency, and facility 
of postal communication mfiuence the amount of cor- 
respondence more them any variations in a moderate 
tariff."* 

While thus the head of the department may in a 
measure influence its receipts, in the matter of ex- 
penditure he has much greater power. Moderation 
or freedom in expense is largely a matter of good or 
bad administration. We all know that some men are 
naturally extravagant; others are of the opposite ex- 
treme. One man may be unsuspicious or over-confi- 
dent in running his business; another may be a mere 
watchdog. Mr. Blair showed himself in fiscal matters 
to be an admirable executive officer. He was not a 
narrow-minded martinet, nor was he a catchpole; he 
frowned upon inefficiency and he expected all of his 
subordinates to do their duty, as he did his ; he spent 
no public money beyond what was necessary; he de- 
manded reasonable charges for whatever material or 
service was rendered the department; and he saw that 

* See Pamphlet Keport of Postmaster-General for 1862, pp. 28-29. 
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every dollar due was collected and promptly accounted 
for. The result was that he had few dishonest men 
under him. While under the administration of Judge 
Holt, in 1860, there had been one defalcation of a 
postmaster which alone amounted to $175,000, to say 
nothing of others, under Mr. Blair's management no 
embezzlement at all occurred. 

The financial results of his administration as con- 
trasted with those of some of his predecessors are 
shown in the following statement:* 

For the year ending June 30, 1858, the first full year 
of Buchanan's administration, the postal receipts 
were $ 8,186,793 

And the expenditures were 12,722,470 

Showing a deficit of 4,535,677 

For 1859 the receipts were $ 8,668,484 

And the expenditures were 15,754,093 

Showing a deficit of ~~7,085,609 

For 1860 the receipts were $ 8,518,067 

And the expenditures were 19,170,610 

Showing a deficit of 10,652,543 

For 1861, nine months of which were in Buchanan's 
administration, the receipts were $ 8,349,296 

And the expenditures were 13,606,759 

Showing a deficit of 5,257,463 

For the year 1862, the first full year of Blair's 
administration, the receipts, owing to the secession 
of the Southern States, amounted to only $ 8,299,821 

And the expenditures were 11,125,364 

Showing reduction of the deficit to 2,825,543 

For the year 1863 the receipts aggregated $11,163,790 

And the expenditures were 11,314,207 

Showing a deficit of only 150,417 

* See tabulation of postal statistics in Report of Postmaster-General 
for 1888, pp. 753-755. 
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For the year 1864, the last year of Blair's ad- 
ministration, the receipts were $12,438,254 

And the expenditures were .• 12,644,786 

Showing still a small deficit of 206,532 



For the year ending June 30, 1865, the receipts were. $14,556,159 
And the expenditures were 13,694,728 

Showing a surplus of receipts of 861,431 



By these figures the fact is shown that in one year 
after Mr. Blair went into office he had cut down the 
deficiency fifty per cent.; that in the years 1863 and 
1864, the deficiency was practically extinguished; and 
that in the year 1865, part of which was under his ad- 
ministration, the service actually yielded a surplus of 
receipts over expenses. 

During the year 1866, when Mr. Blair's methods 
and policy still governed the Post Office Department, 
the financial showing was quite as good. Only twice 
since then, however,— that is in the years 1882 and 
1883— has such a condition of affairs existed, notwith- 
standing the fact that for most of this time a very 
material item of expense— the cost of transporting the 
mails over the subsidized Pacific Railroads— was not 
charged as an expenditure, but was simply credited on 
the books of the Treasury Department as an offset 
against the indebtedness of those companies to the gov- 
ernment. Under what was known as the Thurman 
law, these earnings of the Pacific Railroad companies, 
instead of being paid to them, as with others engaged in 
carrying the mails, were simply totalized and reported 
to the treasury. If the Post Office Department had 
been required to pay for this service, its nominal de- 
ficiency for all the years during which the Thurman 
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act was in operation would show an increase of ex- 
penditures of over a million dollars a year.* 

Mr. Blair 's General Usefulness. 

There were many other things done by Mr. Blair as 
Postmaster-General that deserve mention ; but the pre- 
ceding account of his services is sufficient to prove 
him a remarkable man. It must be borne in mind, also, 
that during these years of his efficiency, his honesty, 
his progressiveness, and his untiring industry as to 
postal affairs, he was not lacking in attention to other 
matters calling for the highest order of statesmanship. 
He was not content to represent in Mr. Lincoln's cab- 
inet only the Post Office Department. He was one of 
the greatest men in it, and his counsel in all things 
was wise, plain-spoken and of unequivocal value in 
the great struggle then going on for the salvation of 
the nation. 

Some of the principles that guided his conduct axe 
well worth recording: 

One of these was his habit of thoroughly deliberat- 
ing upon things coming under his consideration, 
without, however, materially delaying the necessary 
action. Mr. Kasson, who was intimately associated 
with him, both personally and officially, has, in an in- 
teresting talk before the Columbia Historical Society, 
spoken fully of this habit. He could not and did not 
desire to acquire the vulgar habit of haste. He might 
well have adopted as a motto that which was chosen 
by General von Moltke: "Erst wagen: dann wagen." 
First weigh: then venture. 

* See Act of Congress approved March 3, 1879 : See also Reports of 
the Auditor of the Treasury for the Postoffice Department from 1880 
to the date when the indebtedness of the Pacific Railroad Companies was 
extinguished in the manner comprehended by the Thurman Act. 
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Again, Mr. Kasson has alluded to this fine trait in 
Mr. Blair's make-up: He was not only quick to ap- 
preciate the merits of his subordinates, but always 
ready to give their services full recognition and ac- 
knowledgment. He had an adequate idea of his own 
ability and self-containment, but he was not a vain 
man; and in carrying out his own natural inclination 
towards a square deal, he felt it incumbent upon him, 
whenever he received any valuable help, to duly ac- 
knowledge it. This is in marked contrast to the rule 
with many other prominent men, who sometimes de- 
scend to the meanness of actually stealing the ideas of 
their subordinates. 

Although in the course of his life, he had to en- 
counter many things which he regarded as great 
wrongs— things, too, which in their nature were cal- 
culated to lessen his faith in humanity— he did not 
allow them to embitter him. On the contrary, his 
natural optimism was unshaken. He believed with 
St. Simon that the "golden age, which a blind tradi- 
tion has hitherto placed behind us, is before us"; and 
he had an unquestioning belief in the advancement of 
his country, and in its ultimate recognition of what 
constitutes the true grandeur of nations. 

He was rather remarkable, too, for what the French 
happily call savoir faire. Whatever he decided upon, 
he seemed to know best how to accomplish, and that 
without giving undue offence. Coupled with this trait 
he had likewise so much of what Emerson terms 
"centrality," or the power to resist all effort to dis- 
place or overset one, that once his position was taken, 
he was almost immovable. 

Moreover, he was signally free from envy or sus- 
picion, and could see the good in other men without 
jealousy or suspicion. This quality was well illus- 
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trated by one feature of his policy as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral: He employed special agents or inspectors, just 
as his predecessors did, and as his successors have 
continued to do ; but he used these men less as detec- 
tives than as instructors and helpers of postmasters 
and other classes of postal employees, and the effect of 
this was undoubtedly to make these employees more 
efficient and loyal. 

Finally, he was in all respects straightforward, al- 
though as to men of this class, it seems almost unneces- 
sary to dwell upon this virtue. He could not be other- 
wise than honest. This was a part of his birthright. 
He probably never harbored the thought of crooked- 
ness. His conscience was his mentor, and he knew, as 
old Isaak Walton truly expresses the thought, that 
"he who loses his conscience has nothing left that is 
worth keeping. ' ' 



REMARKS OF VICE-PRESIDENT BARNARD. 

Mr. President:— The interesting address of Mr. 
Davis brings vividly to my mind the fact that at one 
time in my life I had some relation to the postal service 
while Mr. Blair was Postmaster-General. As a pri- 
vate soldier in the Union army, I was detailed to act 
as regimental postmaster, and clerk to the colonel, while 
the army of the Cumberland, under command of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, was encamped about Nashville in De- 
cember, 1862. 

The mail facilities were then so well organized that 
the soldiers were in almost constant communication 
with their families and friends at home. One of the 
advantages we had by the act of Congress, and the 
regulations of the Postmaster-General, was the same 
as that given by the Continental Congress to the 



